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STUDIES IN THE WISDOM BOOKS OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LESSONS. 



By George S. Goodspeed, 
The University of Chicago. 



II. The Book of Proverbs. 

i. Practical character of "Wisdom." Hebrew "wisdom" was every- 
where practical in its character and aims. The religious problems with which 
it dealt were not, in the first instance, speculative or theoretical ; they were 
those which lay upon the hearts of living men, and prevented the free action 
of the religious life. The discussions respecting social and political affairs 
in general did not take the form of philosophical inquiries into origin and 
purpose. They were admonitions, "directions," as Schiirer says, "based 
upon a thoughtful study of human things for so regulating our life as to 
ensure our being truly happy." The only sense in which one may speak of 
philosophy among the Hebrews is that of moral or practical philosophy ; not 
metaphysical principles, but coordinated results of practical experience. 

This being the case, the literary work which most truly represents the 
"wisdom" is not the book of Job, in which the "wise" man has turned 
prophet, and applied his wisdom to the exigencies of a particular situation in 
the history of Israel's religion. The book of Proverbs is a much better 
example of "wisdom" in its undiluted, simple elements, manifested in 
various forms and applications. Here wise men figure in their usual and 
natural character as guides of men and censors of social, political and private 
life. 

2. Divisions of the Book. A superficial reading of the book of Proverbs 
makes it clear that no analysis of it can be made on the basis of the thought. 
The most convenient and natural division is made by the titles of various 
sections, some longer, some shorter, scattered through the book. 

At chap. x. i ; xxiv. 23 ; xxv. 1 ; xxx. 1 ; xxxi. 1 ; are such titles. Similar 
divisions are implied at i. 7 ; xxii. 17; xxxi. 10. This analysis would give 
the following parts of the book : 

(1) i. 1-6. The Preface. 

(2) i. 7-ix. 18. The Praise of Wisdom. 

(3) x. 1- xxii. 16. The Proverbs of Solomon. 

(4) xxii. 1 7- xxiv. 22. Further Exhortations concerning Wisdom. 

(5) xxiv. 23-34. Other Sayings of the Wise. 

(6) xxv. i-xxix. 27. Hezekian Collection of Solomon's Proverbs. 
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(7) xxx. 1-33. The Words of Agur. 

(8) xxxi. 1-9. The Words of King Lemuel. 

(9) xxxi. 10-31. The Poem of the Virtuous Woman. 

3. The "Books" of Proverbs. This cursory examination and analysis 
reveals the fact that we have not a homogeneous production written at one 
time by Solomon or any other writer, but a gathering together of collections 
of proverbs written by Solomon and others. The book of Proverbs is really 
the books of Proverbs, the library of Hebrew proverbial literature. These 
different books are also distinguished by variety of form and, in fact, of con- 
tent. In the "proverbs of Solomon" and the " Hezekian collection," which 
constitute a large portion of the whole, each verse consists of two lines (some- 
times three), in which, for the most part, two characters or two attitudes of 
mind are contrasted. These " proverbs " have, in many cases, no connec- 
tion with one another, and their order and arrangement might be changed 
without doing violence to the thought. If, however, we turn to the last chap- 
ter, vss. 10-31, we find a poem, a unity of thought, and, as a reference to 
the original will reveal, an alphabetic structure, *. e., its lines begin with 
the letters of the alphabet, each in order — a style of composition much more 
complicated than the simple maxims of the other sections. In the thirtieth 
chapter are examples of riddles and enigmas in vss. 21-23. The first sec- 
tion of the book is the most artistic and connected of all. It has one subject, 
the " Praise of Wisdom," illustrated and enforced in a variety of ways. It 
contains no detached maxims, but a series of pictures, sermons, exhortations, 
culminating, perhaps, in the lofty description of wisdom in the eighth chap- 
ter, as the master workman of Jehovah in creation. 

4.. The Contents of the Books. Some general observations may here be 
made respecting the contents of the " books." The " Solomonic book " 
contains a number of proverbs duplicated. 1 In the " Hezekian book " 
appears another peculiarity. A number of its proverbs are similar to those in 
the "Solomonic book." 2 This latter phenomenon would seem to indicate 
that the two " books " were made independently of one another. 

It is interesting also to notice that the early verses (1-4) of the thirtieth 
chapter concern themselves, in part, with those problems of divine providence 
which appear in the books of Job and Ecclesiastes. The other proverbial 
" books " do not trouble themselves with such subjects, but deal with matters 
of practical wisdom. Professor Cheyne, in comparing these proverbial 
"books" with the little "book" (chaps, i.-ix.), on the praise of wisdom, says 
that the former speak solely from the basis of experience, while the latter 
commends wisdom for itself, its emphasis is on Divine Teaching. It is cer- 
tainly true that many of the proverbs and maxims are not religious at all. 



'Cf. xiv. 12 and xvi. 25; and, with slight changes of expression, x. I and xv. 20 ; 
x. 2 and xi. 4 ; xvi. 2 and xxi. 2 ; xix. 5 and 9. 

2 Cf. xxv. 24 and xxi. 9; xxvi. 13 and xxii. 13; xxvi. 15 and xix. 24. 
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Of the five grand divisions into which the contents of the Solomonic and 
Hezekian " books" may be divided, only one-half of one is purely religious — 
less than one hundred proverbs in all. It is significant that there is but one 
reference to immortality (xii. 28), while there are four to death or future 
punishment; four to sheol or the under -world; four to sacrifice; two to 
prayer ; four to faith in God ; one each to reconciliation with God and atone- 
ment. The name of God (Jehovah) occurs fifty-nine times. 1 

It is almost impossible to give an account of the contents of these " Books," 
certainly of those parts which are made up of disconnected maxims on a 
variety of subjects. Among the topics treated are Social-political matters, 
like the family life and relations, the King, the People, their relations, the 
rich and poor ; Legal matters, such as the duties of judges, the laws of social 
life from usury to cruelty to animals and murder ; Economic subjects, like 
wealth in its relations to righteousness, labor, commercial and agricultural 
industries ; the Question of Education, the value and importance of right 
knowledge, the training of children ; Ethical and religious subjects, like duties 
to one's self, self-denial, prudence, godliness, duties to one's fellow men, 
veracity, love, friendship, liberality, etc., the relations of God and man, the 
divine character and judgment, human sin and the fear of God. 2 

j. Author and Date of the Book. We must distinguish between the book 
and the " books," as to authorship and date. There were the special collec- 
tions made at particular times, and there was the collection of these collections 
into the book of Proverbs which we possess. Taking up the latter question, 
first we ask, " When did the Book, as a whole, take its present form ? " We 
can only determine this approximately. It must certainly have been after 
the time of Hezekiah when the Hezekian collection was made. If scholars 
are right in thinking that the writer of chap. xxx. was troubled with the same 
problems as those which met the author of Job, then we must put the book in 
the time of the Exile, or after. This is the best that can be done. Who 
made the final collection is, of course, not known. 

In considering the separate collections, the first glance shows that some of 
them do not claim Solomon as their author. This is true of chaps, xxx., xxxi. 
and of xxii. 17-xxiv. 34. It has also been urged, that if chap. x. 1 has as 
its heading the " Proverbs of Solomon," then the one who put the preceding 
collection before it, chaps, i.-ix., did not regard this as written by Solomon. 
In that case the Solomonic portions are the two collections, x. i-xxii. 16, 
and xxv.-xxix. The striking fact already noted, that the former collection, 
purporting to come from Solomon, contains repetitions of proverbs, suggests 
that Solomon himself did not have the collection and editing of it, and indeed 



'These statements are made on the authority of an article entitled, "A Classifica- 
tion of the Solomonic Proverbs," by Dr. K. Yuasa, in Old and New Testament Student, 
Vol. XIII. p. 147 ff. 

2 For tkis classification I am indebted to Dr. Yuasa. 
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makes it probable that the collection itself consisted of smaller collections of 
sayings of different wise men. This conclusion is favored also by the differ- 
ent kinds of material, and the different forms of literary statement which this 
collection contains. Some proverbs are rough, some are polished and sharp- 
ened to the keenest point. 

The Hezekian collection had proverbs like the Solomonic. Hence these 
two collections were independent. Professor Davidson has discovered, to his 
satisfaction at least, that this collection, by its form and contents, is to be put 
earlier than the other collection. There are not so many finely wrought 
aphorisms in it. Hence, according to him, the Hezekian collection is the 
nucleus of the book. It contains less religious matter than the other parts, 
and more details concerning common life and things. Thus, if the reasoning 
is correct, none of the collections come from Solomon's time, since the earliest 
one was made by Hezekiah's scribes. 

6. Solomon s Relation to the Proverbs. What, then, is the connection of 
Solomon with this collection of " wisdom " books ? In describing this one 
cannot do better than summarize the statements of Professor Davidson. 1 

There can be no doubt that he was a writer of proverbs. The tradition 
of his authorship in this kind of literature is too strong to be set aside. 
I Kings iv. 29-34 is proof of it. It is not necessary to doubt that he wrote 
some of the proverbs contained in our present collections, and that much of 
the material in those collections goes back to his time. In his day the con- 
dition of things in Israel was favorable to reflective thought. The nation 
was coming into form. Conditions were settled. Relations to foreign 
nations, and the beginnings of trade and commerce all united to afford a 
field for the discovery of general principles and a stimulus for their applica- 
cation. Solomon himself was in sympathy with this movement. He threw 
into it a keen, vigorous mind, with an eye for human nature, and a knowl- 
edge of the world, and a faculty of pointed speech. His proverbs, along 
with those of the men of like mind who occupied themselves with the moral 
education and social demeanor of the people, and those of their successors, 
have found their way into the collections which make up the book of 
Proverbs. 

7. The "Wise Men" and their Work. The loss of the splendid figure of 
Solomon from the title page of the book of Proverbs is not without its com- 
pensations. The proof that he did not write much of what that book con- 
tains is not merely a negative result. It is rather positive and constructive, 
in that it sets before us, in a clear and truthful way, the real position and 
work of the less known, but, for this sphere, more important "Wise men " or 
"Sages." 

Was this kind of thought and literary activity the especial province of 



1 Cf . Ency. Brit., article, " Proverbs," a most lucid and informing presentation of 
the material relating to the Book. 
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a particular class of thinkers and writers? This is not necessarily to be 
expected, for the same man may think along many lines and express his think- 
ing in many forms. Indeed, in the case of the writer of Job, a " wisdom " 
•book, there was the prophetic fire and purpose, as well as the meditative, 
reflective and generalizing spirit of the philosopher. But we find good reason 
to hold that just as the prophetic and priestly ideas and literary activity were 
represented by special schools of prophets and priests, the same was true of 
the Hebrew " wisdom," which was fostered by a class of teachers and think- 
ers called the " Wise men " or the " Sages." It is self-evident from the 
private way in which they would carry on their work, and the indirect relation 
which they would take to the historical and religious development of the 
nation, that they do not figure largely in the annals of Hebrew history, or 
receive frequent mention in the pages of prophetic or priestly literature. 
Still there are some references to them, such as in Jer. xviii. 18 and Ezek. 
vii. 26, which indicate that they were marked off into a class, and exercised an 
influence which set them alongside the two great bodies of leaders and 
teachers in Israel, the priests and the prophets. 

They work apart from priest and prophet, though not opposed to either. 
Proverbs iii. 9 shows their attitude toward priests; xxix. 18, toward the 
prophets. They pursue their own line, addressing the Israelite in his life as 
a man in his relations toward his family, his fellow men, his God. As has 
been said, this line was aside from the main current of the nation's life, though 
it was a no less influential one. Their work was devoted largely in private to 
a circle of followers or to men as individuals. 

Thus, as Solomon steps into the background they come forward, a suc- 
cession of teachers, century after century, developing the body of truths which 
it was their especial province to maintain and promulgate. Their monuments 
are in the "books" of Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, and 
not a few of the Psalms. 

8. Their Teachings. We may, perhaps, with Davidson, trace the pro- 
gress of their thought from epoch to epoch, as it appears in the special book 
which is now under consideration. At first they may be regarded as seeking 
to prepare men for the duties of life by general moral maxims which con- 
densed the experience of the past in comparisons and antitheses. The results 
of their familiar homely instruction, are found chiefly in the Hezekian collec- 
tion. Later on they have continued to exercise their reflective and penetrat- 
ive judgment in a less external way. They seek to analyze the mind and 
the springs of moral action, and find the sources of outward activity there. 
As the course of thought about God widens in Israel, He comes to be thought 
of more as universal in his activity. The idea of " wisdom " rises to a union 
of nature and experience and man, under the Divine government. Wisdom 
is the counterpart of the Divine mind, and human wisdom consists in entering 
into the knowledge and obedience of this universal "wisdom." This is the 
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teaching of the first " Book," the first nine chapters of Proverbs, where the 
thought is the broadest and highest. 

g. Relation to other Proverbial Literature. The product of the educa- 
tional and literary activity of these men is both similar to and different from 
the proverbial literature of other nations. In form all proverbs are more or 
less alike. Some of the proverbs of other nations express the thought they 
embody more sharply and clearly than do the corresponding sayings of the 
Hebrews. This comes largely from the fact that the Hebrew proverbs are 
not the outgrowths of popular life and experience, coming out from the ranks 
of the people, sharpened into form by passing for centuries from lip to lip. 
They are the production of teachers, they are not folk sayings, but the con- 
densation of the thought of devout, shrewd and practised men. Hence they 
are not as rude, as homely, as popular proverbs. Yet it is the high moral 
and religious character of the book of Proverbs which distinguishes it from 
the proverbs of other nations. There are moral and religious proverbs among 
other peoples, but the body of such literature does not reach the high point, 
does not move with the same sure foot in the higher moral and religious 
regions as do the biblical proverbs. 

10. Religious Value of the Proverbs. Here lies their religious value. 
They constitute that body of the Hebrew literature which is nearest the earth, 
most touched with earthly, common, everyday thoughts, ideas, actions, the 
external, the practical, the commonplace — out of which so much of our life 
is built. In this region, where it is so easy to err and mislead, the biblical 
proverbs are remarkable, because they reach so religious a standpoint ; 
because they are permeated with the religious sentiment and pitched to the 
religious standard. At certain moments these wise men can rise to that sym- 
bolic picture of "wisdom" as the connecting link between heaven and earth, 
which later writers catch up and carry on until it blends with the reality of the 
Divine Saviour. But on lower stages their " wisdom " reveals — and suggests 
where it does not reveal — how the religious principle of life may have, must 
have, its moral application in all the spheres of our human activity — not only 
its meaning toward God but toward ourselves and our neighbor. 



